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| to the older, and so Baptists 


| you should come back to us.” 


Nout AND QUERIES is published every | 


Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 13s. 4d. a year, cr 
$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes) should sent to the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Bankers: Child’s, 1, Fleet Street London. E.C.4. 





Memorabilia. 
T is an impressive thought that the Two 
Minutes’ Silence is establishing itself as 
a nation’s suitable commemoration of those 
who have fallen in war or have perished in 
a great disaster. 
sary of the terrible and destructive earth- 
quake which laid Tokyo and Yokohama 
waste, the Japanese adopted this mode of 
remembrance—truly, a heroic act of homage 
to the departed, for such concentrated recol- 
lection must have been agonising. 


‘.HE Naples correspondent of the Corricre 

della Sera has obtained an interview with 
Dr. di Martino-Fusco, whose reported dis- 
covery of the lost books of Livy has natur- 
ally created something of a stir. The 
codices, it appears, were found a year and 
a half ago, 
withhold information of this till a portion 
of them had been transcribed. Translation 
has also been going forward, and we under- 
stand that when the second decade has been 
completed it will be given to the public, 
while the story of the find is revealed in a 
full report before the Academia Reale. 
Meanwhile, not even to representatives of 
the Naples Historical Record Office, who 


On Sept. 1, the anniver- | 
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conversation with a Baptist lady which 
turned upon reunion. He put it to her that 
the newer denominations ought to come back 
to . Mother 
Church. 

* But that,” said she, “is the reason why 
I asked what 
her meaning was. She replied: “ You a clergy- 
man and not know it! Well, St. John the 
Baptist was older than Christ, was’nt he?” 1 
admitted it was so in a certain sense. “ There- 
fore,” she argued, “The Baptist Church is 
older than the Christian Church. We come 
from St. John the Baptist. Now you see?” 
The writer goes on to assure us that the good 
woman was not “‘ pulling his leg,’’ and says 
he has met with several Baptists who are 
under the same impression, that they derive 
not from Christ, but from John the Baptist ; 
and hence their name. 


[HE recent notice of the preservation of 

Leonardo’s ‘ Last Supper,’ at Milan, 
has brought to The Times a letter from the 
Rector of Croughton in Northamptonshire 
about a fresco of this subject in the north 
aisle of Croughton Church, which Mr. E. 
W. Tristram considers to be the finest 
medieval example of the kind in England. 
Mr. Tristram would date it, with the series 


' to which it belongs, at c. 1300 or but little 


but the Professor decided to | 


later. The series is part of a group of 
works, spread over Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire, which go to prove the exis- 
tence of an important school of wall-paint- 
ing, centred possibly at St. Albans. 


HE Prague Correspondent of The Morn- 
ing Post sends the following interesting 
communication which appeared in_ that 
paper on Sept. 2: 
Stalactite caves, of an extent not yet exactly 
ascertained, have been discovered in the Dema- 
nova Valley in Northern Slovakia. The Mora- 


| vian investigator Kral has been working at 


them ever since 1921, but he has only just been 
able fo open them to the public. A thorough 


‘exploration of the caves is fraught with diffi- 


! culties as the 


| of a stream. 


have pressed him in the name of the Gov- | 


ernment, has Dr. Martino-Fusco consented 
to speak of his discovery. The Matin, how- 


ever, states that it was made in the Abbey | 


of Vivario, in Calabria. 


A WRITER in the September Cornhill, in 
an entertaining paper entitled ‘Some 


| painted vases. 


Reflections of a Country Parson,’ narrates a! yellow, and near one of these is apparently a 
y 3 


* passages ” are all of slippery 
rock, and sometimes consist merely of the bed 
There are also places where the 
path disappears, and an explorer not roped to 
companions would fall into an abyss or into 
a great black underground lake, the depth of 
which is estimated at from 70 to 150 feet. But 
visitors brave enough to venture far into 
the caves are rewarded by seeing a wealth of 
stalactites and stalagmites perhaps unequalled 
all over the world. Some resemble beautifully 
Others are like brocade of © 
old and red, while yet others seem models of 
Dee mountain ranges and cathedrals. Two 
formations look like waterfalls of a brilliant 
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field of wheat and maize, contrasting with the 
bluish walls of the cave. Up to the present 
these have been seen only by light of dim cave 
lamps carried by visitors, and it is difficult to 
imagine the brilliance of colour that will be 
disclosed when a better system of lighting is 
introduced. 

CORRESPONDENT send us two issues 
+* of The South Wales News (Aug. 23 and 
27) which describe excavations being carried 
on in a field on the shore of Whitesands 
Bay, St. David’s. The conformation of the 
ground—a mound with a saucer-like depres- 
sion—might lead a practised observer to 
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at the Exchange as ‘‘ Miss’’ will not have 
his call put tnrough, and will be fined, 
either 
or ‘‘ comrade, ‘‘ in order to 
undesirable survival of 

But what reflections 


se 


as ‘* cltizeness ”’ 
put an end to an 
the bourgeois age.”’ 


ss 


‘this induces upon the superiority to us in 


la regulation and such threats 
|tainly not be required in England, where 


suppose here was something worth digging 


for; but there was more yet to go upon, for 
three-quarters of a century ago the position 
of ruins had been ascertained and measured 
definitely enough for it to be marked on the 
ordnance map. The building now exhumed 
is a small chapel—St. Patrick’s 
which local tradition has long located in 
this spot. Not that these newly uncovered 
walls can make the smallest claim to be the 
Saint’s church—they can serve merely as 
evidence for a site. Their date has yet to 
be determined. They stand about 10ft. 
above the highest point reached by the tide, 
and measure 35ft. along the sides, 16ft. Ein. 
at the upper and 15ft. 3in. at the lower 
end. At the east end a roughly made altar 
was found. When the digging has been 


|engineers, but it 


For such 
would  cer- 


politeness of even Soviet Russia. 


‘ ’ 


* Miss 


se 


we do not use 
more than we do 


“TT ONDON on stilts,’ the solution of 

the London trathc problem proposed by 
Lord Montagu, must have thrilled many a 
Londoner’s imagination, and may well have 
awakened ambitious stirrings in young 
has hardly commended 


* on the telephone any 
comrade.”’ 


| itself to the sober practical mind of -author- 


chapel— | 


ity. We note in The Times of Sept. 3 


|another large proposal even more interest- 


completed the owner of the ground intends | 


oe ’ 


to have the ruins ‘‘ pointed,” fenced in and 
carefully preserved, 
HE Manchester Guardian for Sept. 1 
records an official decision at Washing- 
ton on the subject of the married woman’s 
name. Many married women in America 
continue to use their maiden names, espec- 
ially if these have acquired some celebrity. 
3ut a woman civil servant, who is entered 
on the books in her married name, and has 
insisted on signing the pay-roll in her 
maiden name, encounters the definite oppo- 
sition of the Comptroller-General, who is by 
way of refusing to issue his pay-warrants 
unless she signs the roll accordingly. There 
are, however, people who argue that the 
Comptroller is not justified, there being a 
number of rulings which allow a wife to 
choose the name by which she shall be 
known. 
HE management of the Moscow Soviet 
Telephones has officially warned the 
users of these instruments (so the /Jnvestia 
says: we are quoting The Morning Post) 


that any one who addresses a telephone girl 


ing to the imagination in a letter of Myr. 
Andrew Taylor This gentleman proposes 
that London should construct a great road- 
bridge up the middle of the Thames _ bed, 
from the docks, say, to Putney. It would 
not interfere with navigation; there would 
be no money needed for purchase or com- 
pensation, and its height would simply 
comform to the height of existing bridges, 
with which it could be brought into easy 
connection. It might afford a promenade 
for pedestrians as well as a road for traffic, 
and every one must agree with Mr. Taylor 
that it would afford a grand opportunity 
for a constructive genius. The curves of a 
road bridge following the bends of the river 
might form an object of great beauty, but 
the frequency and amplitude necessary in 
them are matter for much _ considgration. 
Mr. Taylor does not attempt in this letter 
either to deal with objections or estimate 
the cost. 


REPRESENTATIVE of The Yorkshire 
Post, interviewing a well-known York- 
shire colliery-manager elicited some remarks 


|on the existence of a ‘‘ pit sense,’’ which 


may have some slight bearing on the old 
discussion as to the inheritance of acquired 
characters. ‘‘One of the assets [the mana- 
ger] pointed out possessed by the majority 
of the boys just commencing work at the 
pit, lay in the fact that their fathers and 
probably their grandfathers, worked in @ 


‘coal mine, and that ‘ pit blood’ flowed in 


their veins. They thus took to colliery work 


;as ducks take to water.” 
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Literary and Hicsorical 
Notes. 


COWPER'S MOTHER AND AN 
EARLY LOVER. 


T seems that before Anne Donne married , 


the Poet's father she was betrothed—or, 
if she was not, might well have been—to 
one Samuel Hudson ‘‘ of Greate Yarmouth 
in the County of Norfolke, Merchant, and 
of Leghorne in the Dukedom of Tuskany in 
Italy,” as he is described in his will, for in 
this document, which is dated Sept. 16, 
1726, occurs the following interesting 
clause : 

I give and bequeath to Mrs. Ann Donne the 
sum of ‘'wenty pounds to be laid out in the 
purchase of what she shall think fitt in re- 
membrance of me, And also L give and devise 
to her a Hoop Diamond Ring and another with 
her haire in it, as also her owne picture, which 
severall things I desire may be putt in her 
+ iaige posse ssion as soone as conveniently may 

he after my decease. 


\ few particulars as to Samuel Hudson 
may be of some interest. Of a _ family 
which gave half a dozen clergymen to Suffolk 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, he was the son of another Samuel 
Hudson and the grandson of the Rev. 
Samuel Hudson, Rector of Earl Stonham 
from 1662 to 1696. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Anthony Ellis of Great 
Yarmouth and niece of Sir John Ellis, the 
notorious Master of Caius, at the head of 
whose pedigree Peter Le Neve gratuitously 
remarks that he was ‘‘ Com’only called ‘ the 
divel of Keys’.”? Sir John was godfathér 
as well as great-uncle to Anne Donne’s lover, 
and remembered him in his will. 

Samuel Hudson’s father died young, and 
his widow remarried William Pacy of Great 
Yarmouth, one of their children being Eliz- 
abeth Pacy who was the first wife of Roger 
Donne, brother of the Poet’s mother. Thus 
Anne and her lover were closely connected. 

Samuel the younger stands in the list of 
Freemen of Great Yarmouth in 1716 as 
apprentice of Mr. Alderman Pacy, and 
subsequently went into partnership with one 
Chamberlan Godfry whom he made _ his 
executor for his estate in Italy—the other 
executor (‘Cin England ’’) being John 
Fuller, a kinsman of the Ellis family. 
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In his will, Samuel desired to be buried, 
if he died in England, in the new chancel 
of the parish church of Yarmouth; and it 
he died at Leghorn, in the ‘‘ Burying place 
belonging to the English Nation without 
that City.’’ As it happened he died at Leg- 
horn early in 1727 (the precise date is not 
known), for his monument there was still 
to be seen when all the inscriptions in the 
Old British Cemetery were copied by Milner- 
Gibson-Cullum and Macauley. (Printed in 
1906). 

His monument gave his age as 32, and dis- 
played the following arms:—Per Chevron 
embattled three escallops counterchanged, 

Hudson's will was proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury (Farrant, folio 
117) on May 30, 1727, by John Fuller. In 
his will he des¢ribed himself as being ‘‘ in: 
perfect health of body,’’ so that it is more 
than possible that had he not made his 
journey to Leghorn he would have lived 
to marry Anne Donne. In that case 
we might have had no Cowper, or if we 
had, his name would perhaps have been 
‘‘ Hudson,’ for, many years after his 
mother’s death, did not the Poet write to 
his cousin, Anne Bodham, ‘‘ There is in me, 
I believe, more of the Donne than of the 
Cowper. re 

T. H. Kine. 
Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 


RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES. 


HE following list of Ancient Monumental 
Brasses, rescued from probable destruc- 
tion and restored to a semblance of the 
state in which they were originally laid 
down, will be of some interest to veaders 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Not only at the Suppression of the Mon- 
asteries were brasses ruthlessiy torn up and 
scattered, melted for bell casting, for weights 
and measures, and even cannon-ball making, 
sold to engravers’ shops and in other ways 
divorced from their casements, many of 
which still pave our churches—but at later 
periods, such as the Puritan times at home, 
and the Revolution and Napoleonic times on 


| the Continent, brasses were despoiled whole- 


sale. Within 150 years back, in the days 
of Churchwarden Gothic restoration, another 
period of wanton destruction deprived our 
churches of many more of these treasures, 


. while from time to time fragments have 
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collecting purposes, until of an estimated 
original number of 150,000 but a fortieth 
part remains. Fortunately in late years there 
has arisen a desire to remedy these evils, 
and fragments purchased or collected have 
been returned to their old sites, while 
brasses still in their slabs have been pro- 
perly secured, repaired and, in many cases, 
augmented by new parts skilfully made to 
replace those lost. In the case of metal 
that had found its way into the workshop 
for second use it has been possible to trace 
the home and origin of the earlier engrav- 
ing, and thereby to establish the existence 
of many a lost tablet. 

The Monumental Brass Society (which 
unfortunately has never recovered from war 
shock), the Oxford University Antiquarian 
Society, and the Society of Antiquaries 
have done much to rescue and restore lost 
fragments. Mr. Waller, Sir Arthur Blom- 
field and the writer’s father gave much per- 
sonal attention to this work in the past cen- 
tury. Since those days many fragments 
have been entrusted to the writer for relay- 
ing and restoration; of these and others 
that have come under notice the writer has 
kept a careful account for the last thirty 
years, and has thereby compiled the follow- 
ing list. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


DUNSTABLE. Laurence  Piggot, 1450. 
Haines states that the effigies and merchant 
marks were fixed upon a. board. 

Luton.—l. Hugh Spetyll and wife Alice, 
c. 1425. The effigy ef the son, John, broken 
at the neck, has been repaired (1911) and 
refixed. 

2. Edward Sheffield, c. 1510; John Bar- 
bar, 1515. Both inscriptions repaired at 
same time. In the date of the latter, one 
C is omitted. 

.3 John Aeworth and wives Alys and 
Amy, 1513. The purbeck slab was refaced 
in 1911 and the brasses refixed. Four 
ccrner roundels (Evangelists), one 
and portions of the inscription, all missing, 
were at the same time restored. The orig- 
inal slab with the brasses was set up 
against and let into the west wall of the 
north transept. Small traces of red colour- 


ing matter, probably resin, were discovered 
and in the letter t of the word Gimor 
a narrow strip of brass remains revealing 


shield | 
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strokes were first cut, leaving a central strip 
of brass to be cut away with a flat chisel 
in precisely the same manner as adopted by 
the present day engraver. nip 

In 1915, during some alterations, the 
efigy of Hugh Spetyll and his son John 
were broken out of the casement and were 
replaced and firmly secured. The remainder 
of the brasses as listed by Haines were then 


repaired and fixed to the walls without 
slabs. 

The mutilated inscription fillet Thomas 
[Rotherham 1504 ?] was again disturbed, 


and is probably loose in the vestry. 
Assays were obtained by Professor Gow- 
land from the Spetyll Brass (c. 1415-1425) 
giving about 68 \% of copper to 22 % of 
lead. The brasses up to 1512 were engraved 
on thick cast brass, but after that date thin 


| rolled brass of poor quality was used. 


Satrorp.—Joln Leddar and wife Alys, 


1505. Broken inscription piate repaired 
and refixed in 1912. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Brnrieip.—Juscription Robert Turner, 
1558.  Palimpsest: Reverse, inscription 


Wm. Bramption] stockfisshmonger of Lon- 
don; and parts of an Abbot or Bishop, XV 
century. Framed and hung on wall, 1907. 


CHILpREY.—l. Mural monument to Wm. 


Fettiplace and wife Elizabeth, 1516. Loose 
fragments secured, 1914. 
2. Joan Walrond (Strangbon). 1507? 


(probably 1477). Effigy and tomb brass 
repaired and portions of date restored, 1914. 
Central sinister shield (palimpsest) — re 
paired. 

Fawiey.— Mary Cresswell, wife of Hum- 
frey Gunter, 1621. Removed from behind 
the organ and refixed on wal!, 1909. 


Marcuam.—KEdmund Fetyplace and wife 
Margaret, 1540. Sketches of these were 
made by the Rev. D. Powell early in XIX 
century, after which the brasses were lost. 
By means of the sketches two plates, each 


‘engraved with an effigy kneeling at a desk, 


were identified and returned. Four new 
shields of arms and the inscription for the 
same sketches were added and the whole set 
inlaid in a slab of Hopton marble and 
replaced, in 1911. 
had been repaired with brass spoon and 
fork handles marked ‘‘ G. R. Patent.” 


In the interval one plate- 
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SparsHoLt.—Herleston, c. 1360.  Bothe, | 
1495. Effigy of a lady, c. 1510. Fetty- | 
place, 1602. At some previous time these | 
had been very much mixed in refixing loose 
parts. In 1911 these errors were corrected. 
The Herleston Cross is still fragmentary, . 
but each part has been secured in its proper | 
place; the Fettiplace effigy and three lead | 
shields refixed in original slab, ard the half | 
effigy of Thomas Bothe and the two sons | 
also refixed in their stone. 


BUCKINGHAM SHTRE. | 
Asuripce Hovse.-—John de Swynstede, | 


3395. Now laid in pavement of private | 
chapel. 
MarswortH.—William West, 1583. Nich- 


clas West, 1586. Palimpsest fragments | 
similar to others at Walkern, Herts, from 
Flemish Brasses of 1450, 1474, c¢. 1500 and | 
c. 1530. The fragments were rivetted to 
other plates in 1912 and relaid in their 
original stones. 

Twyrorp.—Thomas Gifford, 1550. Pal- 
impsest fragments of a priest c. 1330, 
another c. 1450, the hands of a XV century 
monk, and an inscription to Wm. Storte- 
ford, 1416, who as Treasurer of Old St. 
Paul’s, left instructions for burial in the 
Crypt, so that probably his brass was in the 
Cathedral. Relaid in 1907. 

Watter FE. Gawrtuorp. 
(To be continued). 








STORIES OF GIANT CRABS. 


HE Rev. Thomas R. R. Stebbing, in his | 
‘A History of Crustacea,’ London, 1893, 

p. 26, quotes as follows from the ‘ Nouvelle 
"tage générale,’ ed. Hoefer, tom. xiv, 


This navigator [Capt. Francis Drake] having 
landed on the Isle of Crabs in America, he 
was there immediately surrounded by these 
animals; although he was armed, although 
he made a stout resistance, he had to succumb. 
These monstrous crustaceans, the largest 
known in the world, cut in pieces with their 
claws his legs, his arms, and his head, and 
gnawed his carcase to the very bones. 


After remarking that there are some ele- 
ments of truth in this story, he says: 


But he died on board his own ship of a sickness | 
brought on by disappointment. ... The land- 


ing was in the course of his successful voyage 
round the world, and it was not the crabs that 
ate Drake, but Drake and his people that ate | 
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the crabs, of which a single one, they after- 
wards said, was sufficient to make a meal for 
four men. That might well be, if the crabs 
at all resembled the giant crab of Australia, 
Pseudocarcinus gigas (Lamarck), in which the 
carapace is said to be sometimes two feet in 
breadth, and in which one of the claws of the 
front pair attains a vast bulk. Such crabs 
as these may be thought to justify a statement 
in Linschotten’s ‘ Voyage to Goa,’ according to 
which, “ To the South of Goa, at a place called 
St. Peter’s Land, there are Crabs so great and 
numerous, that Men are forced to keep a good 
watch to defend themselves, for if they get one 
in their Claws it costs him his life.” 
Further, at p. 27, after speaking about 
Pterygotus, an extinct genus allied to the 
present King Crab (Limulus), that its re- 
mains make it probable that some individuals 


| attained a length of six feet and a breadth at 


the widest part of the body of nearly two 
feet, he goes on to state: 


Among the Brachyura, Japan possesses a 
species which is certainly from one point of 
view a rival in size to the largest Pterygotus, 
and may almost seem to justify the old 
mythical narratives, for Macrocheira Kdémp- 
feri, de Haan, as a specimen in the British 
Museum shows, can span eight feet, and it is 
said that sometimes even eleven feet are within 
the compass of the outstretched arms of the 
male. ut portentous as we must allow these 
dimensions to be, the animal is after all a 
spider crab, with comparatively weak and 
spindly legs, and a carapace, which seldom, if 
ever, exceeds twelve inches in either length or 
breadth. 


Japanese records contain not a few stories 
of monstrous, giant crabs. For example, the 


| subjoined one is given in Kikuoka’s ‘ Shokoku 
| Rijindan,’ 1742, tom. v.: 


The New Ricefield of Tomiyoshi, prov. 
Mikawa, had its seaside guarded with as 
colossal an embankment as a mountlet, its 


; stone foundation alone measuring from twelve 
| to thirteen feet in height. 


On the 14th of 
the 8th moon, 1722, a great storm happened to 
break it apart, when a multitude of villagers, 
coming out for its defence, found thence to 
issue a@ crab with the shell seven feet in 
diameter. It was then known that the animal 
had been indwelling a hole it had made by a 
water gate in the embankment, and that the 
sea-water rushing into this hole had been the 
cause of the calamity. A crowd of workfolk 
there pursued the animal with their staves 
and iron rakes and broke off its right claw, 
which equalled in size a man’s two arms 
bundled up. But it saved its own life by sink- 
ing in the sea, and casually puts in an appear- 
ance even nowadays, with the lost claw repro- 
duced, but strikingly smaller than the left one. 


This event, indeed, will ever abide as a 
convincing illustration of the old Japanese 
proverb, ‘‘A crab’s hole causes an embank- 
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ment to crush,’ alluding to the fact that 
often the neglect of a trifle brings to pass 
an utter ruin. 

In Ryéi’s ‘ Tékaid6 Meishoki,’ written in 
1648, the so-called Crab’s Slope (Kanisaka), 
prov. Ise, is thus spoken of: 

The Crab’s Stone Stupa stands on the left 
side of this road, a pair of pines being grown 
close to it. Anciently, says the legend, here 
was a monster that used to molest wayfarers. 
Once when a learned priest travelling hereby 


met it and asked what it was, the nondescript | 


answered, “I am a being that takes pleasure 
in walking sideways with eight legs, the whiles 
my two hands point at the sky and my two 
eyes form a pair in the heavens;” 
the priest uttered, “ You must be a crab then 


19 


Its nature having been thus disclosed, the | 


monster resumed its cancrine form, received 


from him the Buddhist commandments, and | 


ever ceased to play a mischief any more — 
which event this stupa serves to commemorate 
to this day. 

Oota’s ‘ Notokaku Meisekishi,’ 1777, tom. 
ii, contains a variant of this tale which runs 
thus: 

During the years 1345-49, the renowned Budd- 


hist prelate Getsuan happened to stay for a | 


time in a monastery named LHEizenji, prov. 
Nato. One night, about two o’clock, great 
quakes were felt in the hall where he was 
observing ecstatic meditations; 


moon. Questioned as to who it was, it gave 
this enigmatic reply, “ Four feet and eight 


feet; two feet and big feet;* I go to the right | 


or to the left; with my eyes in the heavens.” 
Scarcely had it finished the speech, when the 
prelate exclaimed, “‘Then you are a crab!” 
and struck it with a whisk, which made it at 
once vanish. At dawn the villagers came, got the 
news from him, and searched out a crab, how 


old unknown, dead with its shell more — | 


ten feet broad broken into eight pieces, an 

floating in a very deep pond in the mountains 
behind the monastery, 
monster appeared any more. 


According to the same work, tom. i, the | 


same Japanese province of Noto anciently 
had a huge anthropophagous crab inhabiting 
a river, where Cambadaxus (A.D. 774-835) 
subdued it through his miraculous power. 





* Here the first phrase, meaning to say, 
* Four feet on each side, and eight feet on both 
sides of the monster’s body,” refers to the 
crab’s cruripedes or leg-feet, while the second 
phrase, meaning “ its two other feet of greater 
size,” indicates its chilipedes or claw-feet. So 
far as I know this is the only instance of any 
Japanese calling the crab’s claws “ feet,” thus 
anticipating the modern scientific nomen- 


clature—either hasami (“ scissors’’) or tsume 
(“ claws’) being the terms the Japanese com- 
monly use therefor. 


thereupon | 


at the same | 
moment there appeared before him a terrible | 
figure with its eyes as bright as the sun and | 


wherein thence no |! 


Then its remains turned to a big stone in the 
so-called Crab’s Pond ; its spirit, nevertheless, 
persisted in doing occasional mischief, which 
caused the villagers to reclaim land from the 
pond. Yet even now, should one dig the 
ground and somewhat expose the stone in 
| question, it is said to cause it incessantly to 
rain for several hundred days. 

Another Japanese work, Hirao’s ‘ Tani no 
Hibiki,’ written c. 1850, tom. v. tells how a 
huge crab entitled the Master of Iwabuchi 
(Rocky Pool), prov. Mutsu, used to punish 
| the divers in the deep, sometimes even to 
| death, by fascinating them motionless or 
wounding them as if with a razor. Allied to 
'these appear to be the South American 
Omars, 

beings with bodies variously described as like 
those of exaggerated crabs and fish who live 
under water in the rapids, and often drag 
| down the boats of the Indians as they shoot 
| these places...... 

This omar [at Ouropocalli fall] used to feed 

on rotten wood, and he dragged down many 
| boats merely in mistake for tloating logs, but 
| all the same the Indians were drowned. So 
one day an Ackawoi peaiman carefully 
wrapped up two pieces of the wood with which 
fire is rubbed, so that no water could make 
| them damp. ‘Then he diyed down into the 
| middle of the falls and got into the belly of 
the omar. There he found whole stores of 
rotten wood, so he set fire to this. Then the 
omar, in great pain, rose to the surface, 
| belehed out the peiman, and died.—Sir Everard 
F. im Thurn, ‘Among the Indians of Guiana,’ 
London, 1883, p. 385. 

Kumacusu MInakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


(To be concluded). 


DEPOSITIONS — THE POPISH 


(See ante pp. 113, 133, 150). 


ENRY MUDDIMAN’S newsletter of 

Dec. 5, 1678, stated, ‘‘ There is one 

Greene taken, said to be guilty of the mur- 
ther of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey.” 

The following examination corroborates 
‘this, and the two together prove that a 
| wilful falsehood was told at Green’s trial 
| by Sir Thomas Stringer, one of the prose- 
| cuting Counsel. Stringer then said, allud- 
ing to the present arrest, ‘‘ he was put into 
gaol for refusing to take the oaths, but he 
| was not at all charged with the death of 

Godfrey at that time.” 

See the Calendar of State Papers, Dom- 
estic Series, 1678, p. 583, for memorandum 
of the warrant for Green’s arrest later on- 
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Examination of Robert Green, Dec. 1, 1678.— | the Midland Bank, but of this I am _ not 
Robert Green being catied in and examined | certain, The time-ball formed a feature of 
sayth. That he hath had an employment in | the entrance to Cockspur Street, going west- 
the Queen’s chapel about 3 years. | ward, but apparently was unappreciated by 

That he hath been a lodger with one Mr. the American Steamship Company, who 


Warryner’s in Helmans Court, over against < 
the King’s Head Tavern in the Strand, ever recently purchased the —— 
since Mich’mas until 2 or 3 nights since and These had been occupied continuously for 


then he came to the house that he was taken | over 150 years by watchmakers, Recordon 
in for feare the constables should take him. Des Granges and finally Dent. The removal 


acer ice hide himselfe away or 6¢ the latter’s firm to premises in the main 
Being asked why he did not open the door | Street closed an interesting history, which 


of his chamber when the Lord Grey first | the demolishing of the house has finally 
knocked at it, he sayth he heard it not. sealed. Times alter now so that it may be 


1 qtenss that, he Knew, Sin Edm. Godfrey. ‘nknown to many that only some 25. to 30 
He sayth he was, the 12th 13th and 1th of years ago a man made a fairly good living 
Octob. at Somersett House, but never heard | by supplying shops with Greenwich time, 
_ = Fong i aaa: “laa duly checked by his chronometer after his 
Walsh or Le Phaire. He denys he knows Ha r | weekly visit to the Observatory. It was in 
court, but Mr. Bedlowe justifyes it to his face, | those conditions that a time-ball of this 
on oath, that he hath seen him in his com-| prominence had its value, a sharp compari- 
pany in Duke — an hath been imployed | son to the broadcasted chimes of Big Ben 
i messes to him, Mr. Bedlos sayth he was and its following motes from Greenwich 
body lay there. | direct given every night. l 
Green sayth on oath that he never seen any . W. H. Mancuer. 
oe ee Fa ao ag es yo | 
t say ass > *s a | ! . . i 
shat cra, Magee pine Queens Chapvell at | FREEDOM FROM TOLL | (See 15 8. i 
). — A singular freedom from toll 
Bedlowe, as we have seen, had been exists at Zorgvliet Trenthe (North Hol- 
exposed on Nov. 17, so on this occasion land). The charge for a van drawn by a 
Green was released, to be rearrested on the | horse is an equivalent to threepence, for a 
perjurer ‘“‘ Prance’s”’ information later on. | hand-cart fourpence. A vehicle drawn by a 
: : : is donkey is allowed free passage. The con- 
ae Se ee or hen eae structor of the road was originally a poor 
« Bedloe’s ”? | uenaas ‘an ye in the man with a donkey-cart. When he attained 
Shaftesbury Papers, but in the Domestic ® stato of siinmce he wammbeed his 
State eg —" poorer brethren and decreed that donkey- 
‘ — drawn vehicles should enjoy immunity from 
J. G. Muppray. toll. A friend informs me that a board 
‘explaining the impositions is posted at the 
;toll-bar. No reason has been given for the 
| i ges : se. an nd-drawn 
ANISHING LONDON: THE TIME |PeCuliar charges for horse and hand-d 
BALL AT CHARING CROSS.—Among 
the items of disappearing London, the 
pulling down now proceeding of the old LINKS WITH THE PAST.—Mr. Percy 
premises of Dent, the watchmaker, in Char- | 4 Hurwsurp, whose name is well-known to 
ing Cross, with its time-ball surmounting the | readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ relates in The Times 
roof, should be recorded. This time-ball, |of Sept. 3 that his grandfather, whom he 
rising at 5 minutes to 1 every day and remembers, knew Miss Sarah Dering, who 
falling by electric current from Greenwich | died in 1817, aged 95, whose father, Edward 
Observatory at the hour, was to a past gen- | Dering of Charing (1667—1742) married as 
eration a great curiosity and formed one of his first wife Catherine, daughter of Wil- 
the ‘‘sights’”’ for the country cousins of | liam Levett, who was in attendance on 
the day. I rather fancy this time-ball was | Charles at his execution. It is not certain 
originally erected on the Telegraph Co.’s | whether William Levett was alive when 
premises in the so-called West Strand, | Edward Dering married his daughter. This 
opposite Charing Cross Station on the east |seems worth a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
side of the Church and now occupied by | F. E. H. R. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 








Readers’ Queries. 





MERICAN MEMORIALS IN LON- 
DON.—It would be interesting to have 
a list of the American memorials of all 
sorts in London. I should give under that 
title memorials presenting citizens of the 
United States, including the work of an 
American artist or writer, or raised by 
American generosity. To make a start: 
(1) The bust of Longfellow is in Poet’s 
Corner in the Abbey, though I do not know 
who gave it. Will some one go on with St. 
Margaret’s Church, where there is more 
than one American memorial? The latest, 
I am told, is to that fine preacher, Phillips 
Brooks. Was there not a statue of Wash- 
ington set up recently ? 
OA. OR. 


ANANA: LATIN EQUIVALENT.—The 
banana is, in botanical parlance, Musa 
Sapientum, while its subspecies, the plan- 
tain, is Musa paradisiaca. The order to 
which it belongs is called Musacee. The 
name of Linneus is attached to Musa in the 
only book of reference I have at hand. How 
did he, or somebody else, come to associate 
the banana with any of the nine Muses, tc 
say nothing of wisdom and Paradise? Has 
it got mixed up with the sacred _banyan- 
tree, or some fruit from ‘‘ those Hesperian 

Gardens fam’d of old’’? 

W. H.. J. 


A KING FIGHTING IN HIS CROWN.— 

At P.R.O.—C.O. 199/4. 

1840, I find an account of 
being the only monarch since the Conquest 
that had fallen in battle, and the second 
that fought in his crown, which falling off 
in the engagement was found and secreted 
in a bush, where it was discovered, and 
placed upon Henry’s head by Lord Stanley. 
Hence arises the device of a crown in a haw- 
thorn bush at each end of Henry’s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Can any reader of N. & Q.’ state who was 
the first king to fight in his crown since 
the Conquest ? 

E. H. Farrsroruer. 


ICHARDSON’S HOTEL. — Where was 
this hotel, from which the Governor of 
Berbice wrote in Nov., 1812? Was it in 
London ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 
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pees NAME: TRAY.—I was familiar 
in youth with early-and mid-Victorian 
books in which Tray was a standard name 
for a dog. It means, I suppose, 
‘“carrier,’? and is at least as old as Shake- 
speare. ‘ King Lear,’ ili. 6, 65 has: 
The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark 

at me. 

I do not recall the name as given to any 
famous dog in the twentieth century, in 
fact or fiction. Has it gone out, like the 
obvious ‘* Rover,’’ dog-owners preferring to 


give personal names to their four-footed 
triends ? 
HIprocxipss. 
EFORE COLUMBUS. — A paragraph 


with this title appeared in the Daily 
Mail for May 20, this year. It reports a 
lecture by Father Devine to the Numismatic 
Society at Montreal, the lecturer stating 
that the Irish were in New York before 
Columbus, that about a.p. 1000 the coast 
from Nova Scotia to Florida was known as 
‘*Treland,’’ and that a record in the Vati- 
can indicates that there were bishops, 
churches, and nunneries in Greenland about 
the same period. Further references and 
explanation on these points will be wel- 
comed, 
J.. ARDAGH. 
RICKLELIGHT.—A kind of lamp or 
candle made in London some years ago. 
I should much appreciate any explanation 
of its meaning or origin. No one seems 
able to help me out here, and so I turn to 
you, 
Burpocx. 
California. 
““ (YRANK.”’—Can anyone give origin of 
of the word ‘‘crank’”? In a letter 
dated 1792, I find an ancestor of mine 
spoken of as ‘‘a pretty crank sort of man,” 
in connection with some service he had ren- 
dered. 
BurRpock. 
California. 
HE WATLING STREET.—On the Ord- 
nance Survey map of Roman Britain, 
recently published, the Street is marked as 
passing through the village of Penkridge, 
whereas the street now known as Watling 
passes four miles south of that place. Which 
has moved, the road or the village? The 
road crosses the river Penk at a place called 
Stretton, which possesses a church partly 
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town on the Street it is of fair antiquity. 
penkridge itself is also on the same river, 
but not, as its name would signify, on an 


elevated position, whereas there 1s a hill | 


overlooking the road at Stretton where frag- 
ments of Koman pottery have been found. 
D. oF G. 
WORCESTER WILLS. — Where could I 
obtain a copy of the Index Society’s 
‘Worcester Wills ’? 
D. or G. 
QURVEY OF MARDEN MANOR, 
KENT, 1652.—Can any reader inform 
me where I can see the above? I have 
already tried British Museum; 
Office, Chancery Lane; County Surveyor, 
Maidstone, etc. It is referred to in Has- 
ted’s ‘History of Kent,’ 1798, vol. vii. 
p 959. 
3, Clanricarde Gardens, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


A. J. MuitcHeEtt, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


OHN HOWE, of Emble, Stogumber, Som- | 


Y erset, was knighted in 1625. Can any 
reader favour me with particulars of the 


dates of his birth and marriage to Joan | 


Grobham, and say where this took place? 
Also what relation was he, if any, to Henry 
Howe, of Huntspill, who died 1529? Where 
could I see Smith’s ‘ Wills,’ which I have 
been unable to find at British Museum ? 
A. H. M. 


VIRNING-STONE.—A kirning or churn- 
ing stone was a stone heated red-hot to 
heat the churn before use. I shall be 


obliged for references as to the use of this | 


stone, and any details as to size, etc. 
R. Hepcrr WaLLAce. 


ARDNER, INVENTOR OF ROOT- 


CUTTER. — I shall be glad of any | 
details regarding one Gardner, who invented | 


in 1834 a root-cutter. He is not mentioned 
in the ‘D. N. B.’ 


R. Hepcer WatLtace. 


“VOUNGE’S FIDDLE.” — In ‘Life in | 


Northumberland in the Sixteenth Cen- 


tury,’ by William Weaver Tomlinson, we. 


are told that in July, 1594, John Ingram, 
@ zealous and intrepid Jesuit, who had 
laboured in Northumberland, was sent down 


to the North, after having been tortured | 


with the rack and another instrument of 


torture called ‘‘ Younge’s Fiddle” in Lon- | 


don. Can any reader supply a description 
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of ‘‘ Younge’s Fiddle’’? Ingram was exe- 
| cuted at Gateshead. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
(;EORGE ROSE, Treasurer of the Navy. 
When and where did he marry Theo- 
dora, daughter of John Dues of the island 
of Antigua? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xlix. 
277, does not give the date. 
G. F. R. B. 


AVID ROSS, the actor, who was buried 

in St. James’s, Piccadilly, in Sept., 

| 1790, is said to have been ‘‘ the son of a 

| writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, who 

|. settled in London in 1722 as a solicitor of 

appeals”? (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xlix. 

259). What was his father’s christian 

|name?, Who was David’s mother? Did he 

| marry the celebrated Fanny Murray, and if 
'so, when and where ? 


G. F. R. B. 


yicaks OF OKEHAMPTON, DEVON. 
| —The following information is required 
| in respect of the Vicars named: 
(1) Edward Cornish (Vicar, 1711-6). 
(a) Date of birth or baptism at S. Issy, 
| Cornwall. 
(6) Particulars of marriage and issue. 
(c) Preferments between 1670 and 1711, 
| believed to have been Vicar of S. Mineer, 
Cornwall, in 1675. 

(d) School, with dates. 
(2) John Bagwell (Vicar, 1716-7). 

(a) Date of birth or baptism at Merther, 
| Cornwall. 
(b) Particulars of marriage and issue. 
| (c) Preferments between 1711 and 1716 
| and 1717 and 1745. Was Vicar of S. 
_Colan, Cornwall. Where was he buried, 
| 15 April, 1745. 
(d) School, with dates. 
| (3) Timothy Edwards (1717-44). 
| (a) Date and place of birth or baptism. 
| (b) Parentage. 
(c) Particulars of marriage and issue. 
(d) Preferments between 1709 and 1717. 
(e) School, with dates. 
| (4) John (or Thomas) Hocken (1744-78). 
| (a) Date and place of birth and baptism. 
(b) Parentage. 
| (c) Preferments between 1731 and 1744 
and after 1778. 
(d) Date of death and place of burial. 
(e) Place of school education, with dates. 
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(f) Particulars of marriage and issue. 
He was possibly of Camborne, Cornwall. 


All information in Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’ is already noted. Please reply 
direct. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.a. 
78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


ENEAGE.—What the origin of this 
Christian name, long current in the 
family of the famous lawyer, Lord Notting- 
ham, and still borne by one of his descend- 
ants? Who was the first to bear it? It is 
not included in Prof. Weekley’s book on 
‘Surnames.’ The earliest Heneages in the 


is 


| did that change take place? 


in the lowlands of Scotland? And when 
O.E. & to 6 is 





| quite normal, vocally; but O.E. @ to Scot- 


| hensible. 
|in O.K., 
| and subsequently 0. 


‘D. N. B.’ are, apparently, Sir Thomas, 
the elder (died 1553) and George (died 
1549). 
N. M. 
RS. A. MORGAN’S ‘TOUR TO MIL. | 
FORD HAVEN,’—The tour in ques- | 
tion was undertaken 1790, and _ printed 


recount appeared 1796. Can any reader 
state where Mrs. Morgan was born and 
locality, also time of demise ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


OHN OWEN, 


PRINTER. — Can any | 


reader posted up in past annals of | 


Ipswich and Worcester verify and 
information respecting this 
printer in both cities, and state period he 
flourished in business? Where was 
originally native of, when born, 


of death? 


impart 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


COTTISH AIK FOR A.-S. AC. — In 
K “IN. & Q.” at 12 S.--vi. 
BERT Maxwetrt refers to the Cumberland 
“yak” for O.E. de, Southern English 
*“oak,’’ and says: ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon pro- 
nunciation of uc, an oak, has been more 
strictly preserved in Cumberland than it 
has been in Scotland, where we speak of an 
aik.’ Is it possible that Scottish 
‘* aik ’? can be derivable from A.-S. ‘‘ dc’ 
In cognate words the phonetic law of Scot: 
tish a (eh) for English 6 is very regular in 
operation. For instance, Scottish ane, 
akyn, bane, bait, hame, kame, lade, ra, 
spake, stane, 
lish if we substitute long o for the Scot- 
tish long a: sc. one (in onely), oaken, bone, 
boat, home, comb, lode and load, roe, spoke, 
stone. How can Anglo-Saxon d@ (ah). 


well-known | 


he | 
and year | 


339, Str HeEr- | 


~— 


are all convertible into Eng- | 


which became 0 in the late eleventh century | 
in Southern England, have become @ (eh) 


tish d@, with ’vocalic infection, is incompre- 
Primitive Germanic @ became 6 

and P.Gme. ai became @ in 0.E., 

The Lowland Scottish 


problem suggests that P.Gme. ai which 
became @ in O.E. was restored in Lowland 
Scottish. Would Professor Joseph Wright 


furnish the explanation that is needed? 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


INNS OF COURT RHYMES: SOURCE 
WAN'TED.—The reviewer of ‘The Story of 
our Inns of Court’ in The Morning Post of 
Aug. 26 begins by the following “old rhyme”: 


The Inner for the Rich Man, 
‘he Middle for the Poor; 
Lincoln’s for the Gentleman, 
And Gray’s Inn for the Boor. 


Whence did he obtain this? And how old 
is it? The Manchester Guardian, reviewing 
the same book, has: 


Gray’s Inn for walks, 

Lincoln’s Inn for a wall, 

Inner Temple for a garden, 

And the Middle for a Hall, 
described as “‘ old doggerel.’’ Is it old. Per- 
haps some reader coud supply other rhymes 
on the Inns of Court. 


Foncay. 


AUTHORS WANTED.— Where can T find 
the following lines :— 
1. Then up came Sir Thomas de Sayers, 
And gave him a one in his blinker, 
Which made him look nine ways for Sun- 


day, 
And finally fail to perceive it. 
I thought it was by Thackeray. 
Cc. F. W. Covrrenay-Deyy. 


2. Doacere, Dares.—'The query, ‘ Infantile 
Knowledge’ (see ante p. 136) prompts me to 
ask: ‘V a is the author of another rhymed 
History of a contained on 11 8vo. pages: 
coe, signed , and headed ‘ Doggerel 

Dates.’ The Bus; covered is from B.C. 55 to 
the death of Queen Victoria, 1901. If published 
what is the name of the book? 


Cesar in B.c. fifiy-five 

With Britons brave began to strive, 

But not till a.v. forty-three 

Did Emperor Claudius cross the sea. 

From seventy-eight to eighty-four 

Agricola was our Governor; 

In fact we were ruled by Roman men 

Up to the year four hundred and ten. 
A ee ree etc., ete. 

U nhappy year nineteen naught one, 

The great, good Queen’s long reign is done- 


R. E. Tomas. 
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CREAM POKE: RAMMIL: BLUE VINNY. 
(cxlvi. 415; cxlvii. 107, 138). 
ITH regard to Mr. SrracHan’s commun- 
ication at the last reference, the 
opinion of the Rev. Wm. Barnes as to the 
meaning of Dorsetshire dialect words may | 
be considered decisive. 1 have referred to 
his ‘Glossary of the Dorset Dialect ’ (#hil- 
ological Society’s 7'rans., 1864) and to the 
Glossary appended to his ‘ Poems of Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect’ (Kegan Paul, 
1883), but in neither of them does he give | 
“yam’s milk.’? However, in the former he | 
has: “‘Rammil. Rawmilk. Applied to 
cheese, made of raw unskimmed milk ;” and | 
in the latter he gives: ‘‘ Rammil, raw milk 
(cheese) of unskimmed milk.” 

It is therefore clear that in Dorsetshire 
“rammil ’’ cheese means cheese made from 
milk that has not been skimmed, This 
agrees with the use of the term in Hamp- 
shire and in the Isle of Wight. 

Sir W. H. Cope, in his ‘Glossary of 
Hampshire Words and Phrases’ (English 
Dialect Soc., 1883) has: ‘‘ Rammel cheese. 
The best kind of cheese; as distinguished 
from omary cheese. q.v.’? On turning to 
“Qmary cheese,’? we find it described as 
“An inferior sort of cheese, made of skim 
milk [perhaps for ordinary].”’ 

Long, in his ‘ Dictionary of the Isle of 
Wight Dialect’ (Reeves and Turner, 1886) 
describes ‘‘ Rammel cheese’’ as ‘“‘ Cheese 
made of new or unskimmed milk; the best 
kind of cheese.”’ t 

The skim-milk cheese made in the Isle oi 
Wight, on account of its hardness was 
known as ‘‘ Isle of Wight Rock.’’ The Rev. 
Richd. Warner in his ‘ History of the Isle 
of Wight’ (Southampton, 1795), p, 292, 


says : 


The dairies produce in considerable quanti- 
ties, a particular kind of skim-milk cheese, 
emphatically called the Isle of Wight rock. 
It is extremely hard; can scarcely be cut but 
by a hatchet or saw; is to be masticated only 
by the firmest teeth; and digested only by the 
strongest stomachs. 


and the Rev. E. Venables, in his ‘ Guide to 
the Isle of Wight’ (London, Stanford, 
1860), p. 349, states: 
Cheese is not made, excepting a poor, hard | 


kind, from the skimmed milk, known as Isle | 
of Wight Rock, respecting which tradition | 
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| ‘* Chock-dog ’’ [Choke-dog], 


iit up. and used 
| success. 
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| relates that, a vessel being freighted to London 


with milistones and Isle of Wight cheeses, the 


| rats ate the millstones and left the cheeses un- 


touched ! 


This cheese was also locally known as 
; and Long (op. 
cit.) under ‘‘ Chock-dog’’ has the follow- 
ing: 

Isle of Wight cheese—sometimes called “ Isle 
of Wight Rock ”—is made trom skimmed milk, 
and by keeping becomes exceedingly dry and 
nard, It is retated that a cheese being sent 
to someone at a distance as a present, the 


| recipient, not for a moment suspecting it was 


anything meant to be eaten, with great diffi- 
culty cut a hole through the middle of it, fitted 
it for a grindstone with 
He then gives the following anecdote in 
dialect : 

Wold Jem Cooper over at Brison [Brigh- 
stone] went one day on a arrant to Yafford, 
and when a was there Missus axed ’en if a 
would hay a bit o’ bren cheese [bread and 
cheese] and a drap o’ beer. “Iss, I wull, 
thenk’ee missus,” zays Jem; zo they brought 
’en zome bren cheese and beer; but Jem zet 
and looked at it, and ded’nt offer to begin. 
““ What’s the matter, Jem?” zays Missus, “ ye 
got what ye wants, han’t ye?” ‘“ Noa, not 
quite, missus,” zays Jem, ‘‘ 1 wants the bill- 
hook [a chopper used by hedgers] to cut the 
cheese wi.” Jem never got noo bren cheese 
there noo moore aater that. 


‘* Choke-dog ’’ also occurs in Barnes’s first 
mentioned Glossary as ‘‘an epithet be- 
stowed with more humour than complacency 
on the hard Dorset cheese.’’ 

““Vinny ” or ‘‘ vinnied’’ means mouldy. 
It is the A.S. finie, fynig. It is one of the 
many words which were formerly in liter- 
ary use, which now only survive in some 
of the provincial dialects.. Barnes, in his 
first quoted Glossary, refers to ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ II, i. where we find :—‘‘ Ajax— 
Speak, then, thou vinewd’st leaven, speak ”’ ; 
and Nares, in his Glossary, quotes T. Beau- 
mont to Speght, in his ‘Chaucer’ :- 
‘*Many of Chaucer’s words are become as 
as it were vinew’d and hoarie with over- 


long lying.”” It sometimes appeared as 
finew’d: 
A souldier’s hands must oft be died with 
goare, 
Lest, starke with rest, they fnew’d waxe, and 
hoare. 


(‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ p. 417, quoted by 
Nares). 


‘* Blue vinnied’’ was, in the Isle of 


Wight, particularly applied to the blueish 
green mould in 


cheese. Long (op. cit.) 
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gives as an example: “I be: terbul fond o’ 
a bit o’ blue vinnid cheese,” and Barnes, in 
his Glossary first referred to, explains 
““ Blue vinny, on vinnied, cheese ”’ by ‘‘ Blue 
mouldy Dorset cheese, and in the Glossary 
to his Poems he has: ‘‘ Vinny cheese, 
chese with fen or blue-mould.”’ 

It does not appear to me that cheese can 
he blue-vinnied when freshly made. It has 
to be kept to mature, and when the blue | 
mould appears in it, it would then, accord- 
ing to my Isle of Wight experience, be | 
called ‘‘ blue vinnied,’”’ regardless of how it 
was made. In other words, the terms refers 
to the condition of the cheese, not to how | 
it is made. If in any district a special | 
kind of cheese is called ‘‘ blue vinny ’? when 
freshly made, it seems to me it can only 
be because it is made of such constituents 
and in such a way that it will speedily 
become blue vinnied. 


Wn. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Setr WEEKs. 


I find a reference showing that Marston | 
Market | 


Trussell, near Harborough, is | 
locally called ‘‘ Puddingpoke Marston,’’ | 
because the main road terminates at the 


church in a cul de sac. In place-names 
‘‘ poke’? may therefore have reference to a 
cul de sac. 

Dorset Blue Cheese or Blue Vinney has 
always been a skim-milk cheese, and was | 
never made from new whole milk. The 
authoritative description of Blue Vinny is 
to be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, vol. 1xxiii, 
issued in 1912, in the article on ‘ West 
Country Cheeses.* That on Blue Vinny is 
written by the Lecturer and Instructor in 
Chesemaking to the Dorset County Council, 
who states that his family has been making 
Blue Vinny cheeses for over 150 years. He 
writes : 

Formerly Dorset Blue was made from hand- 
skimmed milk. After the milk had been set 
in shallow vessels and allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours. the cream was_ removed 
with a skimmer, the process being known as 
hand-skimming........ Since the intro- 
duction of mechanical separators, a great many 
makers use a proportion of separated milk 
with the hand-skimmed, and in some cases the 
cheese is made from separated milk alone. 








Oliver in his Handhook on ‘ Milk, Cheese 
and Butter,’ (1894), describing various svs- 
tems of cheese-making,says of the Dorsetshire 
system :—‘‘ This—if it deserves to be called | 
a system—has reference to the treatment of 
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milk that has .been more or less creamed, 


the county produeing large quantities of 
butter.’’ 

Dorset was famous for its butter and was 
a butter-producing county; that being 80, 
raw-milk or whole milk could not be spared 
for cheese. All milk was hand skimmed 
before being ‘used for cheese, the 
cream being made into butter. Dorset Blue 
or Blue Vinney was not made for sale out- 
side the county, but for local consumption, 

R. HepGER Wattace. 


ELLINGTON BEFORE WATERLOO. 
(cxlvii. 4, 50).—In reply to Srr Her- 


| BERT MaxweEtt’s very interesting letter, | 


write to say that I was unable to furnish 
the writer’s name as it was not given. But 
it appeared very evident that such a side. 
light could only have been thrown by the 
Victor of Waterloo upon his own secret 
movements, between the 16th and 18th of 


| June, the period to which it referred. In 
| his letter Str Herpert MaxweE tv dealt with 


the period before and up to June 15th, 
whilst in my note I endeavoured to correct 
the erroneous impression which many | 


| knew had held, viz., that the famous ball 
_had taken place the night before Waterloo. 


Also, I tried to give a clear statement of 
Wellington’s movements from the time he 
had left, early on the 16th, the “sound of 
revelry,”? until the hour Napoleon found 
him with the British Army standing at 
bay. I only saw Str Herpert Maxwett’s 
letter a few days ago, since when, on making 
a further search, I found in The United 
Services Magazine for April, 1890, p. 533, 
F. Maurice’s very interesting 
defence of the authenticity of the said anec- 
dote, which is too long to give in full here: 


Tn 1888 the Duke. as was his custom, enter- 
tained at Strathfieldsaye, the Judges of Assize, 
then on the Western Circuit . . . the son of 
one of the Judges who was then present, him- 
self a lawyer... . distinctly remembers his 
father recorded a story told by the Duke stat- 
ing that he himself on the 17th June rode to 
Wavre and had a personal interview with 
Blucher . .. But the story gathers precision 
from the fact that it was told as an illustra- 
tion of the powers of the Duke’s famous 
charger Copenhagen. “The Duke added that 
he rode Copenhagen to Wavre and all the next 
day at Waterloo, and that when he dismounted 
in the evening, and patted him on the flank 
the spirited animal threw out his heels an 
very narrowly missed the Duke.” Clearly the 
story under that aspect would have no point, 
if it had referred to a ride on the 16th, with a 
tolerably easy day on the 17th intervening. 
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I believe that a record of a similar conver- 
sation with the Duke has already appeared in 
print, though I have not been able to verify 
the fact, I believe it was generally disbelieved 
because of the absence of all record of the 
fact. In the first place if the Duke did make 
up his mind that before deciding finally to 
accept battle at Waterloo on the 18th, it was 
advisable for him to ascertain the condition 
of the Prussian Army, and the ringers of 
Blucher’s being able to render him aid in 
time, it is obvious that he would wish his 
absence from his own Army to be unknown. 
He would probably ride over with a_ single 
aide-de-camp, and he would press upon Blucher 
and any one else he actually met the impor- 
tance of his presence in their Camp not being 
mentioned. But this is not all... 

Blucher’s promise that he would join Wel- 
lington not only with two Corps but with his 
whole Army, is given by Siborne in inverted 
commas, as though it were quoted from an 
extant letter. . . . What is ther is that no 


answer of the kind can have been sent off | 


before 5 o’clock in the afternoon of the 17th, 
after the reserve of ammunition had come in. 
Up to that time Blucher could not have 
pledged ‘himself this way. This is, however, 
mentioned usually without any statement of 
the time when the message was sent off or 
received, and as though it were the answer of 
a verbal message of the Duke’s of the early 
morning. That the whole day should have 
assed with no other communication, and that 
lucher should at night thus calmly reply to 
a morning message ot Wellington’s, has 
always seemed to me incredible. If it were 
the case that the Duke took this secret ride, 
and that none of the historians knew of it, 
the whole facts of the day would certainly be 
much more intelligible than they are now. 
Obviously at present the ‘matter rests on 
secondary evidence and hearsay; but it may 
perhaps be considered as the best of its kind, 
seeing that the Law Courts have, in the case 
of an important will, accepted as conclusive 
the evidence by the daughter of a Judge of 
what she heard him say. 


It is probable, therefore, that the anec- 
dote which I found in (.0. 53/8 (not 153), 
27 Dec,, 1848, is the printed one of which 
Colonel Maurice had heard, but never seen. 

E. H. Fatrsrotaer. 


4 §uB SPECIE AETERNITATIS ” 

(exlvii. 136).—This is Spinoza’s term. 
dr example, in the Second Part of his 
Ethics ‘ Corollarium’ ii. of ‘ Propositio,’ 
tliv, is ‘‘ De natura Rationis est, res sub 
quadam aeternitatis specie percipere.”” In 
Part v. Prop.. xxix, is ‘‘ Quicquid Mens sub 
specie aeternitatis intelligit, id ex eo non 
intelligit, quod Corporis praesentem 
actualem existentiam concipit, sed ex eo, 
quod Corporis essentiam concipit sub specie 
aeternitatis. ’’ 
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To quote from Prof. H. H. Joachim’s ‘Study 
of the Ethics of Spinoza’ (1901), p. lvo: 

‘lhe object of imaginative experience — the 
world of things, with its changes in time and 
place, its rich variety of individual colouring, 
its manifold life—becomes for science a time- 
tess system of necessary laws. ‘ It is of the 
nature of Reason to perceive things under a 
certain form of eternity, viz., as the necessary 
consequents of God’s eternal nature.” For 
scientific experience Reality exhibits that time- 
less necessary coherence, in which there are 
; no coming-to-be or passing away, no con- 
tingency or possibility, no distinct or separ- 
able parts, no individual things. 

Whatever meaning may be attributed in 
popular literature to the words sub specie 
ueternitatis, the rendering ‘in a spiritual 
/sense’’ would not adequately express Spin- 
}oza’s thought. 





Kpwarp BeEnsty. 
| FOLK-LORE OF FISHERMEN  (exlvii. 
112, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’; 159).—In an 
account of the Celurca in a daily paper | 
read that the difficulty of mentioning the 
pig was overcome by referring to the 
mascot as ‘‘ Lipton.”’ 
| The value of touching wood has more 
| than once been discussed in ‘N .& Q.’ but 
| the importance of getting into contact with 
| iron—of which there is an instance in this 
| story—is less generally known. The com- 
mon idea, perhaps, has been: 
‘*How many perils do environ 
The man who meddles with cold iron! 
St. SwiITHrn. 


NHI COLOUR RED (exlvii. 136), — In 

1881, in Castlebar, Mayo, an old Irish. 
speaking man told me all the winds had 
colour. ‘‘ The East wind is the magic-wind, 
and it’s red.” He added further: ‘‘ The 
pig is the only animal that can see the 
Kast wind, and sure it’s red.” 

GEORGE EGERTON. 


STRONOMICAL BLUNDERS IN FIC- 
TION (cxlvi. 475 and refs. there given ; 
exlvii. 88).—Your correspondent wishes to 
demonstrate his view with a contrivance 
possessing negative value, so far as_ the- 
experiment is concerned. 

In the first place, the Moon revolves in 
¢o-partnership with the Earth round the 
common centre of gravity of the Earth-Moon 
system; this centre of gravity of this com- 
pound system, describes an elliptic orbit 
round the centre of gravity of the solar 
system which is not at, but is near, the 
centre of the Sun. 


red 
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In the second place, the contrivance 
demands the reverse to fact, for the Earth 
and Moon are not held rigidly together, but 


are constantly altering distance apart 
between 252,972 miles and 221,614 miles 
(according to Neison), with an accepted 


mean distance of 238,840 miles; and since 
the Moon describes an elliptic orbit round 
the Earth, equal arcs of which are covered 
in equal times, at varying distances, the 
Moon’s speed is a constantly varying quan- 
tity ; which factor allows us at times to see 
more of the eastern and sometimes more of 
the western edge of the same face of our 
‘satellite. 

That the Moon rotates on her own axis, 
as do all the planets and the Sun, is mani- 
fest when we remember the fact that some- 
times we see the region on the far side of 
one pole, and at other times the region on 
the far side of the other pole; thus we may 
describe her as a spinning top, ever so 
slightly (1-240th) inclined from the ver- 
tical. 

The Moon rotates once on her own axis 
in exactly the same period she occupies in 


performing a complete revolution round the | 


centre of gravity of the 
tem; consequently her day is 294 times as 
long as our day of 24 hours, so that for a 
fortnight the Sun rages on every part of her 
surface alternately, followed by a fortnight 
of intensely bitter cold and absolute dark- 
ness. 

The experiment suggested by Galileo, viz., 
a floating ball in a basin of water held at 
varying distances from the body as the exper- 
imenter rotates, clearly demonstrates 
the marked side points continuously in the 
same direction, so that the experimenter 
sees every side of the ball during the passage 
of the basin round him, because the ball, 
unlike the Moon, does not possess the addi- 
tional rotational movement necessary to 
shew the marked side only 
menter. 


The patient collection of physical facts, 


that | 


| an 
to the experi- | 


such as ‘Elementary Lessons in Astronomy,’ | 


by J. Norman Lockyer, and R. A. Proctor, 
in his work on ‘The Moon,’ are not to be 
lightly ignored. 
on p. 117 of the latter work is well worth 
attempting ; 
by H. Spencer Jones, now 
Royal at the Cape, (1922), 


Astronomer 
will 


anyone interested in Astronomy and able to 
reason intelligently. 
Joun A. RupPERT-JONES, F.R.A.S. 


The convincing experiment | 


({REEN WICH HOSPITAL = (cxlvii. 130, 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—May I point out 


' that the Nautical Almanac Office (on which 


Earth-Moon sys- | 


every seaman depends for his Astronomical 
data) is also lodged in the Royal Naya 
College, Greenwich. 
Joun A. Ruvert-Jongs, 
ELLYMAN FAMILY: REGISTER oF 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, OXFORD 
(12 S. x. 150).—With reference to the lost 
register of this church, in the Bodleian 
Library, under MSS. Top. Oxon. d. 44, will 
be found :— 
All Saints’ Parish, Oxford. 
_ ‘Transcript of Mathew Jellyman’s Reg. 
ister of Births, January, 1653/4 — Feb, 16 
1659/60. 
Found in 1893 in register-chest of pari 
of Great Leighs, ig the Rector” 7 
HERBERT SovTHaAM. 


(GENERAL SIR HENRY CLINTON 

(cxlvii. 137).—In ‘The Royal Kalen- 
dar; or Complete and Correct Annual Reg- 
ister for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, for the Year 1778,’ he is given as 
the first of the three ‘‘ Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber,’’ with a mark to show that he was 
a Member of Parliament. (‘The Estab- 
lishment of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester ’’). I have only one of this 


| type of book, at about the date desired, but 


I have no doubt that other Registers will 
give the same information, perhaps with 
fuller particulars. 
HERBERT SourHAM. 
LEGAL TRIALS OF ANIMALS (exlvii. 
4 102, 141).—I do fot know whether the 
Scottish cow is eligible which drank up some 
liquor set out of doors to cool. As she was 
standing on her feet at the time, a learned 
Bailie of Forfar, “‘on this admission, sol- 
emnly adjudged the cow’s drink to be deoch 
doruis—a_ stirrup cup, for which no 
charge could be made without violating the 
ancient hospitality of Scotland.’’ See the 
note at the end of chap. xi of ‘ Waverley.’ 
V. R 


I remember seeing an account of them in 
one of Chambers’s publications, wherein 
there is a very comical wood engraving of a 


pig in the Prisoner’s Bar in a Law Court. 


whilst ‘ General Astronomy,’ | 


reward | 


arraigned for some offence. In the Student 
for 1869 will be found an_ interesting ac- 
count of the Excommunication of Animals 
in France during the Middle Ages, by H. 
White. 

Wiuritam ~ Harcourt-BatH. 
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PERO. IN. OXFORD BIBLE denbitis 8, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


51, 107, 144). —The noun ‘ helpmeet, ae on 


yariant of ‘* helpmate,’’ was ‘“ formed,” 
the ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ * by mis- 
understanding of Genesis il. 18, 20.” 1 
think l have read somewhere that this noun, 
instead of the noun and adjective, ‘‘ help 
meet for him,’”? was one ot the mistakes 
detected in the Bible by careful scrutiny. 
Vv. R, 


HE AFFAIR OF CANADA,” TEMP. 

Q. ANNE (cxlvii. 121).—The affair of 
Canada about which Mr. RicHarp H. 
{THORNTON inquires was that ill-starred and 
mismanaged expedition to Quebec in 1711. 
This scheme had been planned by one 
Colonel Nicholson, who had shortly before 
taken possession of Nova Scotia and garri- 
soned Porte Royal. In furtherance of his 
plans the Colonel had brought to England 
jour American Indians, hoping thereby 
to excite public attention to the advantages 
which would accrue from the conquest of 
Canada and the consequent expulsion of 
the French, 

St. John, it would seem, to curry favour 
with Mrs. Masham, who was in favour of 
the expendition, advocated it, whilst Har- 
ley is reported to have been; opposed to it. 

‘The expedition, however, was proceeded 
with, and the command of the land forces 
was entrusted to an incompetent generai 
named Jack Hill—an officer who had been 
declared by the Duke of Marlborough 
totally unfit for the duties which would 
devolve upon him. 

At Boston the expedition was joined by a 
couple of regiments of colonists, and about 
four thousand men consisting of American 
planters and Indians. The idea was for 


Says | 
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| mouth when the admiral’s iin “—_ up 


with every man on board. In the words ot 
ae cay Illustrated History of England,’ 
vol. 1 

To increase the popular indignation at this 
disgraceful business, there were loud demands 
for an account of the money which had been 


‘issued from the treasury for this expedition, 


but none was ever given: and such was the 
general corruption of the Court, that none of 
the impudent embezzlers of the cash were ever 
brought to justice. 

H. Askew. 


MO A ROYALIST IN HIDING (exlvii. 
135).—-I think the following data from 
Dring’s ‘Cat.' of Estate ‘Compositions ’ 
(1655) can safely be relied upon for the 
identification of Messrs. Smith and Veale. 
The queried ‘‘ Cloyster’? is doubtless 
‘* Gloucester ”’ 
Smith, John, of 
Gent. £600. 
Veel, Thomas, of Albeston, 
£704 13. 4d. 
Cromwell’s parasite evidently 


Small Carbes, Glocester, 


Glocester, Esq. 


chased to 


| some purpose, 


the land forces to march into Canada while | 


the fleet advanced up the St. Lawrence. 


The latter on Aug. 21 encountered a violent | 


tempest, during which many of the vessels 
were driven on shore and became complete 
wrecks, and about 800 men perished from 
drowning, the tomahawks of unfriendly 
Indians, and the rifles of the French colon- 
ists. This catastrophe caused the incom- 
petent Hill to lose his head, and the fleet 
was ordered to put back into Spanish River 


Bay, where a council of war was held. As 
provisions for only six weeks had been 
supplied, it was decided that the ships | 


should return home. These events occurred 
Tefore the land forces had commenced their 
march. Hill had barely landed at Ports- 


bridge, Kssex, 


Wma. AsHeton TONGE. 
M AJOR WALTER HAWKES (12 S. vii. 
“"" 470).—2nd Bengal N.I. He married 
Sarah, dau. of John Harriott, of Gt. Stam- 
and Ann his wife. Sarah 
Hawkes married firstly Capt. John Rotton, 
of the Bengal Army, Comdt. at Bencoolen, 
who d. Mar. 27, 1795. 

; Vv... 

JAMES GLENCAIRN BURNS (12 S. vi 
272).—He married, Istly, Sarah, dau. 
of ? She d. Nov. 7, 1821. He married, 
June 21, 1828, 2ndly, Mary, eldest dau. of 
William Beckett, of Enfield, sometime a 
Brevet Captain in the Bengal Native 
Infantry. Her brothers were John Ostlife 
Beckett and William Beckett. The Becketts 
were, I' fancy, connected with a brewery 

at Enfield. 


With reference to the above, I have an 


engraving of a James Glencairn Burns; 
half-length to right, in uniform; stipple; 


engraved by J. Rogers from an original 
painting; London, published for the pro- 
prietors by Geo. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, 1838. 
This was sold to me as a portrait of an 
“American Army Commander (1793-1872).’’ 
The subject of the portrait is wearing spec- 
tacles and the left eye is closed. The undress 
frock-coat had no distinguishing badges, and 
is just as probably the uniform of the 3rd 
Bengal N.I. as of the American Army. 
H. 
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AN; WIFE OF GEORGE EVELYN 

(cxlvii. 120).—There is a biographical 
note on Daniel Boone (1734-1820), pioneer of 
Kentucky, in Charles Croslegh’s ‘ History of 
Bradninch’ (Devon), 1911, p. 329. Daniel’s 
father, Squire Boone (1693-1743), was the 


son of a Bradninch blacksmith, George 
Boone. Squire Boone emigrated to America 


when a young man. The Charles Boone who 
was member of Parliament for Ashburton 
in 1768, 1774, 1780, belonged to the Boone 
family of Dartmouth. His residence in 
1774 and 1780 is given as Barkinghall, Co. 
Suffolk (Return of Members of Parliament, 
1878). On the Boone family, reference may 
be made to 12 S. ii. 412. 
M. 
JOODHOUSE (exlvii. 120). A Captain 
Woodhouse occurs in 1627 as a member 
of a Commission to execute martial law upon 
soldiers billeted at Plymouth. Reference 
may be made to Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ 1627, 
Nov. 8, and to the Calendar of State Papers 
Domestic, 1627, Nov. 19. 
M. 


JDWARD VIL: HIS TUTOR (exlvii. 

137).—Amongst the private tutors of 
the late King was the late Rev. Charles 
Feral Tarver, who was, at the special re- 
quest of the Prince of Wales, appointed as 
Canon Residentiary of Chester Cathedral in 
1873 by the late Mr. Gladstone. During 
his residence on one occasion the late Duke 
of Clarence and the present King as boys 
were guests at his Canon’s Residence in 
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Abbey Square, and were conducted over the , 
sights of Chester by. my late father, Thomas | 


Hughes, r.s.a. I possess a photo. of the 
two boys in sailor costume given to my 
father by Canon Tarver, and also a portrait 
of the Canon himself. I knew him well 
personally, and his courteous wife, who was 
a daughter of Kegan Paul the publisher. 
He held the Canonry till his death. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 

The Rev. Henry Mildred Birch was ap- 
pointed tutor to the 
(Edward VII) when the Prince was ten 
years of age. Mr. Birch, subsequently 
Rector of Prestwich, had been four years 
an Eton master. 


ALFRED SypNnrey LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 
The first private tutor to King Edward 
when Prince of Wales was Henry Birch, 
who was appointed in 1849. He was an under- 
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master of Eton, “a young, “good-looking, 
amiable man,”’ according to Prince ‘Albert. 
He held office for two years, and was suc. 
ceded by Frederick W. Gibbs, _ barrister, 
who was recommended by Sir James Ste- 
phen, then Professor of History at Cam- 
bridge. He filled this post until 1858, 
There were other instructors for special sub- 
jects, amongst whom was M. Brasseur as 
French teacher. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MEIDPLESEX AND SURREY SOCIETY 

(exlvi. 469; ecxlvii. 53, 69, 143).—The 
Post Office Directory, 1884, gives the King’s 
Arms as the name of a public house, at the 
corner of Millbank Street, and Great (ol- 
lege Street, belonging to J. R. Summers, 
and I am informed that this house had a 
bay window on the ground floor of the end 
fronting North, facing Abingdon Street ana 
Old Palace Yard and answering the descrip- 
tion of J. T. Smith, who did not say that 
it was in Old Palace Yard, but that he 
could see it on the South from Old Palace 
Yard. The house is shown on old Ordnance 
Maps, but the window is not marked be- 
cause it did not go down to the ground and 
encroach on the line of frontage. 

Your correspondents have made it clear 
that there was another King’s Arms in 
New Palace Yard, and I conclude that the 
first meeting of the Society was held at this 
house and not at the King’s Arms in Mill- 


bank Street. 
J. J. FREEMAN. 


ROMWELL ALIAS WILLIAMS (exlvi. 


397; cxlvii. 33, 70, 140).—A malacca 
walking-stick, said to have been Oliver 
Cromwell’s, is in my possession. It has 


been exhibited, and part ‘of the exhibition 
label still adheres to it. The brass head 
on which Cromwell’s head is pourtrayed 1s 
moveable, and there is also a brass ferrule 


about 5 inches long. The stick contains a 


| rectangular graduated yard measure. 


Prince of Wales | 


| parish of Misterton, Notts. 


In 1858 (or thereabouts) it was in the pos- 
session of James Horniblow Williams, a 
medical practitioner at West Stockwith, a 
Trentside hamlet in the then ecclesiastical 
The doctor 
had a wife and a young family of three or 
four at least. In 1859 he was practising al 
Mildmay Park, in the North of London. 

I cannot say with any certainty in what 
way, if any, he was related to the Cromwell 
family. 

Rost. C. Myppretoy. 
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THE SEVERN BORE (cxlvii. 136).—The 
| best place for seeing this is between 
Newnham and _ Framelode, just below 
Gloucester, where the river suddenly nar- 
rows, and in this contracted area the wave 
attains its maximum height and _ velocity. 
It can, of course, easily be photographed, 
and if the photographer cares to snapshot 
an exciting scene he can pay a boatman to 
row out into midstream and await the 
wave, but he would have to be a good swim- 
mer in case his craft is capsized by the surg- 
ing torrent—the photographer, of course, 
taking his stand in safety from one of the 
banks on either side. An excellent account 
of the Severn Bore is given by W. R. 
Hughes in the Midland Naturalist for 1892. 
At Chepstow, near the junction of the Wye 
with the Severn, the rise of the tide is 
sometimes as much as 40 feet or more, which 
is the greatest altitude to which it attains 
anywhere on the British Coast. 
Witr1am Harcourt-Batu. 

[We have forwarded to our Correspondent 
$.A.P’s. kind offer of a photograph]. 

LLOBROGES, ALLOBRYGES, ALLO- 

BRIGES (exlvii. 146).—In speaking of 
my ‘Hannibal crosses the Alps,’ you ask 
why I persistently adopt the unusual spel- 
ling ‘‘ Allobriges.”” The answer is that 
Allobriges was the usual (not unusual) spel- 
ling: see Stephanus Byzantinus  s.v. 
"AAABpvyes * “* TloAv Bros dé dua Tod I atrots 
xaket AAAGBpryas, Xapak de bua tod O *AXXo- 
Bpoyas, ot wAetous S€ Sui Tod I.” 
Cecit Torr. 
[We do not think that the authority of 


Stephanus Byzantinus (c. 500 4.D.) is sufficient. 


to prevail against the ordinary usage of classi- 
cal Latin authors, or against the ordinary 
English spelling which follows them]. 
HE FOLIOT FAMILY (exlvii. 59, 78, 
97, 116).—In the Post Office Directory 
of 1875 occurs the old Manor House of 
“Eilsing, Suffolk,’ which bears the arms 


of Lord Foliot. , eee 
CLIFFORD ('. WooLLaRD. 


UMSTOOL: PLACE-NAME (exlvii. 25, 
69).—We have a field in this Parish 
called the Gumbrills—mentioned under the 
same name in fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tur 
Y deeds. F. Witxiram Cock, m.p. 
$6 HEEL MUST GO 
es! (exlvii. 187). 
“King Lear,’ v. 3, 176:— 
The wheel is come full circle; T am here. 
Hippoc.ives. 


— Shakespeare has in 
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FULL CIRCLE ” | 
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The Library. 


A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne. By 
Geoffrey Keynes. (Cambridge University 
Press. £2 2s. net). 


: a seventeenth century offers the biblio- 

grapher a peculiarly happy field, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes has already given us fruit of 
his labours therein. The bibliography of 
Donne, which he brought out ten years ago, 
was even then only in partial possession of 
him; Sir Thomas Browne had already been 
occupying his energies for six years or so, and 
the number of examples of Browne contained 
in his library shows how learned and lucky 
is his collecting. The beautiful book before 
us leaves nothing to be desired, whether we 
consider the excellence of the printed page, or 
the abundance and arrangement of the matter. 
All a reviewer has to do is to mention some 
few of the interesting details here to be met 
with and so give readers some taste of the 
delectable whole. Not that readers of ‘N. and 
Q.,’ as these pages testify in sundry entries 
under the heading ‘ Biography and Criticism,’ 
need much persuasion to approach Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

Mr. Keynes establishes new points, or settles 
corrections in several instances of moment to 
the bibliographer. ‘Thus a comparison of the 
two unauthorised editions of ‘ Religio Medici ’ 
issued hy Crooke in 1642, betrays the wearing 
of the plate engraved by William Marshall in 
that containing 96 leaves. This has hitherto 
been considered to be the first; it is now clear 
that that piace belongs to the edition contain- 
ing 80 leaves. Yet more important is definite 
recognition that the two authorised editions 
published in 1645, were in fact such, not, as 
has been thought, two issues of one edition. 
In his survey of all the editions of ‘ Religio 
Medici’ Mr. Keynes still gives the palm to 
Pickering’s edited by Henry Gardiner in 1845. 
We observe with satisfaction a slight note of 
disapproval in the mention of a recent edition 
as “ for the eye of the bibliophil.” Few titles 
have had so great a success, or inspired so 
much imitation, as ‘ Religio Medici’: in the 
first Appendix we are given a list of eighty- 
five derived from it, starting from 1645 even 
to the present day. In an introductory note 
to this Charles Lamh’s merry suggestion of 
‘Religio Tremuli’ or ‘ Tremebundi’ as a title 
for a book of Bernard Barton’s—his Quaker 
friend—is not forgotten. 

Browne is not known best by his most 
voluminous work. It is, perhaps, curious that 
since the author’s lifetime ‘ Pseudodoxia ’—or 
‘Vulgar Errors ’—has never appeared in any 
English edition apart from the collected works. 
This may partly be explained by the first six 
editions, and particularly the original one, 
having been relatively large. The Collected 
Works were first brought out in 1686; and two 
years later, a Dutch edition was published, 
known now only by two copies, one picked up 
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in Utrecht in 1900 by Professor T. K. Munro, 
who first made its existence known to biblio- 
graphers, the others in the University Library, 
Amsterdam. With the Collected Works we 
come to Simon Wilkin, who as editor of the 
fine edition of 1836, is the subject of an inter- 
esting appendix. This includes a most attrac- 
tive portrait. 


desired Southey as editor, who declined, and 


said that he would be more useful as a reviewer | 


So Wilkin, as | 


of the work in the Quarterly. 
one may surmise much to the world’s advant- 
age, undertook the heavy task himself, spent 
years upon it and infinite pains and skill, and 
in the end was disappointed of that suggested 
Quarterly review. We are given Southey’s 
letters to him on the snbject and a fragment 
from a MS. in Southey’s hand which shows 
that a beginning of the article had been made. 
Mr. Keynes has had before him all that 
now remains of the transcripts made from 
journals, letters and other papers for the pur- 
poses of the 1836 edition, and has examined 
them with a view to ascertaining the value of 
what was left unpublished. The best things 
we gather are twenty unpublished letters, deal- 
ing chiefly with medical matters. “ Character- 
istic and of great interest’? Mr. Keynes esteems 
them ; 
Latian diction ” lends much adornment to such 
themes. The total number of entries, in 
which are included those of the appendixes, 
comes to 521... There are reproductions of 
thirty-six title-pages, besides William 
Marshall’s title-page mentioned above. The 
frontispiece is the recently discovered | oil- 
painting of Sir Thomas Browne and his wife— 
the only portrait we have of Dame Dorothy. 
Veu Rambles in Old London. Second Series. 
(The Homeland Association). 


TE welcome this second series of rambles 
with gratitude and pleasure, and are 
glad, but by no means surprised, to learn from 
the Editor’s preface that the first_has been 
well received by serious students of London as 
well as by London’s more casual children, and 
by visitors. In the present little volume — 
which will be equally appreciated—we are first 
conducted by Dr. Martin along the Bankside 
into the Liberty of the Clink whither the 
Players betook themselves upon being for- 
bidden to exercise their art within the 
Borough, and where in consequence, the very 
focus of Elizabethan drama was established. 
Our readers already know Dr. Martin’s 
reseaches and conclusions on the subject of 
the site of the Globe. Though the chief 
interest here is Elizabethan the well-known 
Johnsonian associations, and others of minor 
importance are duly impressed upon or re- 
called to the wanderer’s mind. Next under 
Mr. Morris’s direction we stroll along Cheap- 
side. Here the material, as we all know, is 


A printer and publisher at | 
Norwich, Wilkin, when he had decided _to pro- | 
duce a complete edition of Sir Thomas Browne, | 


| made from timbers of the Golden Hind. 


and no doubt Sir Thomas’s “ Anglo- | 


| traces 





of the greatest variety; John Gilpin; the 
destruction of the Cheapside cross; the meet- 
ing of the grasshopper and the dragon in the 
year of the Keform Bill; the ceremony of 
guessing the cheese at Simpson’s restaurant; 
the ancient names and sites of the streets 
restored after the Great Fire—tlese are but 
a few examples taken at random. We are 
duly reminded of historic houses which have 
disappeared, such as No. 22 Poultry, where 
Johnson and Wilkes met at the table of Dilley 
the bookseller. Be it far from us to wish that 
any pretty old romance should drop wholly into 
oblivion—but yet we would rather the lon 
since discredited story of the Saracen mall 
who loved Gilbert Becket and found her way 
to him in England knowing no English but 
the words “ London” and “ Gilbert,” had not 
been so told as to appear authentic. Mr 
Prescott Row himself takes us over the Tem le 
—discoursing in a manner worthy of his 
delightful subject. _ We notice that he accepts 
the assertion that the slab of the serving 
below the dais of the Middle Temple Hall was 
mbe The 
paragraph of Charles Lamb’s birthplace is 
well worth noticing. Next Mr. Buckingham 
is our guide about Chelsea. While he was 
thinking of Swift he might perhaps have men- 
tioned him having taken lodgings in Chelsea 
for the sake of the country walk into London, 
Chelsea to the imagination brings first .Sir 
Thomas More, thereafter chiefly figures of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He must 


| have, if not a stout heart, yet stout legs who will 


accompany Mr. Bell on the next ramble, which 
ces the edge of the Great Fire. This 
writer’s still recent book on the Fire must be 


| fresh in the memory of all students of London. 
| What specially interested us here, is the pas- 
| sage about the house at the corner of Knight- 
| rider and Godliman Streets, which Mr. Belf 
| takes to be of two periods, the ground floor 
| having withstood the fire and having had upper 


stories rebuilt upon it. The last ramble visits 
Covent Garden, where Mr. Elmand Emneth 
skilfully revives for us, the life and activi 

which in the seventeenth and eighteent! 
centuries had its being there. 





Books To BE Noten, 

“Works of George Borrow.’ Edited, with 
much unprinted MS., by Clement Shorter. 
(Constable. £15 15s. net). 

‘The Science and Practice of Oil Painting.’ 
By Harold Speed. (Chapman & Hall. 


1s. net). 
In THE Press. 

‘ Villanovans and Early Etruscans: A Stu 
of the Early Iron Age in Italy,’ by Dr. D. 
Randall MacIver will be published shortly 
by the Oxford University Press. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 144, col. 1, for “ Wulfsiesley is 
1920”’ read Wulfsiesley in 1200. 
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